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BAETHOLD HEINRICH BROCE2ES' RENDERING OF 

THOMSON SEASON AND THE LATER 

GERMAN TRANSLATION. 

(Continued.) 

B. STILISTIC. 
1. Personificatiok. 

The most characteristic embellishment of the Seasons is per- 
sonification, which is handled with such great skill that the poem 
gains much in life and energy. Scarce a period is without it; 
the four seasons are rarely mentioned without being personified, 
as is also nature in some twenty-five references. The objects in 
nature are also treated in the same way. Thomson has accom- 
plished this generally by ascribing to them some part of the 
human body or some personal characteristic or by attributing to 
them either male or female sex. Sp. 46 into the faithful bosom 
of the ground. Su. 47 the meek-eyed morn appears, mother of 
dews, Su. 324 the jovial mead. 

More frequently he has personified the abstracts: virtue, 
truth, generosity, peace, benevolence, justice, mercy, etc., and 
also such words as wisdom, art, philosophy and the parts of the 
day. 

Sp. 854 sad-pining sickness lifts her languid head 

Su. 657 tender-looking charity — shedding tears through 
smiles, 

Su. 661 clear chastity, with blushes reddening. 

In most cases Brockes has endeavored to retain this person- 
ification and with it the effect and charm of the original, al- 
though he was not accustomed to use this same picturesque lan- 
guage in his own poetry. In only a very few instances has he 
made use of such expressions as : "von Ereuden lacht das Feld, 
es wallt das Gras vor Wonne." 1 In none of the discussions of 

l Ird. Verg. vol. I, p. 113. 
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Brockes' style is personification mentioned as characteristic. 
Perhaps he was not bold enough in the use of metaphor to ascribe 
human qualities to inanimate objects. It is, therefore, the more 
remarkable that he was able to follow Thomson, who is so free 
in doing this. In English there is no grammatical gender, hence 
Thomson could ascribe to a neuter the gender which best fitted 
the picture he had in mind. Here Brockes often could not fol- 
low for the gender of nouns in German cannot be thus changed 
and hence in such cases the effect of the Jahreszeiten could not 
be heightened by ascribing sex to an abstract. These cases are, 
however, not so difficult to translate as those in which the sex 
ascribed to a word in English differs from the grammatical 
gender in German. And especially difficult is it where the pic- 
ture depends on this particular sex for its beauty. Spring, for 
instance, which in English is represented as a maiden, in Ger- 
man is personified as a youth, hence many of the characteristics 
ascribed to her by Thomson cannot be retained in the translation, 
or at least they lose their appropriateness. 

Sp. 489 Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace; this is 
rendered: Die schone Hand des holden Friihlings so manche 
Lieblichkeit formirt. 

Still more disastrous to the picture is the change of gender 
required in the translation of Su. 4. 

While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 

Averts her blushful face; 

Here the maiden, Spring, is bidding farewell to the youth, 
Summer; in German both seasons must be personified as youths 
and there is no longer any reason for the ardent look or blushes. 
Indeed, Brockes has rendered "blushful face" by "die bliihenden 
Wangen." In the same way the personification of May must 
change sex. In Sp. 445 Brockes has omitted "The rosy-footed 
May steals blushing on," probably he felt that rosy-footed and 
blushing were not appropriate to a youth. Again the reversal 
of sex, which sun and moon undergo in translation from English 
into German results disastrously in several personifications. 
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Su. 215 But one, the follower of the Sun, they say, 
Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 
Weeping all night ; and when he warm returns, 
Points her enamored bosom to his ray. 

In many cases the sex ascribed in the original agrees with 
the grammatical gender in German and in others it makes no 
difference whether the object is male or female; in such lines 
Brockes has generally retained the personification. 

Su. 1109 On Evening's heel 
Night, follows fast : 
Dem Abend folget auf den Fuss die Nacht, 

Su. 46 The meek-eyed Morn appears, Mother of dews ! 
Der Morgen mit den sanften Blicken 
Des Thaues Vater, zeigt sich bald. 

2. Direct Address. 

Closely connected with personification is direct address, es- 
pecially when it is applied to inanimate objects. Long before 
Thomson wrote the Seasons the use of thee and thou had become 
antiquated and they were used only in poetry. The feeling for 
a fine distinction between thou and you had been lost, and al- 
though Thomson generally uses thou in the singular, in Sp. 528 
he addresses his muse as you and in Au. 1085-8 has used you 
and your where thou and thine would be expected. In Su. 123 — 
in the midst of an address to the sun he has written, "you look 
direct," whereas the forms of thou are used throughout the rest 
of the passage. This was probably done to avoid the rough meas- 
ure, "thou lookest direct." Again in Su. 369 he has substituted 
"you" for "thou" to avoid ending a verse "thou flowest." In Wi. 
193 both forms "ye" and "you" occur in the same sentence. Only 
one case of direct address has Brockes failed to render by du or 
ihr and in several places he has changed from the third person to 
the second. In Sp. 412-420 this is an improvement as Thomson 
began the passage in the second person and ended it in the third, 
although there is no change in thought or conditions. In Sp. 
800 it was no improvement to substitute direct address, espe- 
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cially as Brockes has ended the panegyric to God in the third 
person. In Wi. 300 — he has, on the other hand, begun a pas- 
sage in the third person and ended it in the second. In all other 
cases no change is made in direct address. In only two other 
cases has the person been changed; Sp. 161-168 the third per- 
son is substituted for the first and in Sp. 651-654 the third is 
changed to the second. 

3. Similes and Comparisons. 

Thomson has made frequent (Gjerset, p. 18, writes: "In 
seinen Darstellungen beniitzt Thomson fast gar keine Gleich- 
nisse") use of similes and comparisons, in this respect following 
bis classic model, Virgil, many of his pictures being similar to 
those of the Latin poet. With but few exceptions Brockes has 
reproduced the similes in the same form in which he found 
them. In three cases in particular he has omitted the compari- 
sons, Sp. 634, 984 and Au. 842. In the first case he did not un- 
derstand his original and has rendered the passage incorrectly 
and in the last he has changed it to a temporal clause. Brockes 
was recognized by the Swiss writers as being particularly fond 
of similes. Breitinger, in his article, Von den Gleichnissen in 
Brockes' Ird. Verg. in Gott ('Breitinger, critische Abhandlung 
14 Ab. vs. 431) writes: "Sonst habe ich dieser Untersuchung 
hier einen Platz eingeraumt, weil der Gebrauch der Gleichnisse 
ein hauptsachliches Theil von der Kunst zu beschreiben ausma- 
chet, und Hr. Brockes sich derselben schier durchgehends be- 
dienet hat." On page 427 he mentions: "die Geschicklichkeit 
der Brocksischen Vergleichung des Schmuckes," and speaks also 
of "seine Verschwendung der Bubine und Diamante in der Be- 
schreibung des Morgens" and finally, "Brockes eitele Bemuhun- 
gen die Wercke der Kunst in ein hoheres Licht zu setzen." 

But Breitinger was not wholly carried away with Brockes' 
use of the simile. On page 427 he writes : "seine Beschreibun- 
gen sind mehr historisch und physicalisch als poetisch" and on 
page 432 he repeats this criticism. Still severer in .his criti- 
cism on page 430 : "Mich diinket aber, dass den schonsten von 
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seinen Beschreibungen noch ofters Fehler von dem unreinen 
Geschmack des Marino ankleben; dass er in der Ausbildung 
seiner Sachen nicht nur freygebig, sondern verschwenderisch 
ist." In the preface to the first volume of Ird. Verg. in Gott, the 
writer, Weichmann, has selected certain comparisons as being 
particularly good. Breitinger shows that Brookes took all these 
from Virgil and in some cases be quotes the original (p. 457). 
In general Breitinger praises the color similes in Brockes' 
works, but says (p. 449) that the author is not so successful 
when: "er die ausserliche Beschaffenheit, und die Bewegung 
der Dinge beschreibet." 

4. Metaphors. 

In the treatment of metaphors Brockes has not been so suc- 
cessful. Thomson was particularly bold in the use of this form 
of trope and the translator was unable to follow him; the Ger- 
man poet of his day did not have the courage to use strange or 
unusual figures of speech. Gottsched and his followers were 
hostile to the metaphor, connecting it always with the style of 
Lohenstein, against which they were fighting. Haller, in the in- 
troduction to his edition of poems, mentions: "das geblahte 
und aufgedunsene Wesen des Lohensteins, der auf Metaphoren, 
wie auf leichten Blasen schwimmt." 2 

Even the more liberal Swiss authors were afraid of a bold, 
striking contrast and held that a metaphor must not be too far- 
fetched and that the similarity between the objects must be clear 
and easily recognized at first glance. Their rules were conserva- 
tive and they would not allow the imitation of many of Thom- 
son's metaphors. 

Haller was freer in the use of this figure of speech, being 
particularly fond of the same variety which Thomson uses so 
often. Frey, in his work on Haller, mentions this tendency as 
follows : "Vorziiglich wendet Haller diejenige Metaphor an, die 
das Sinnliche belebt, indem sie menschlich Empfindungen und 
Verrichtungen unterschreibt." 3 

» Haller, Gediehte 4 Ed. GSttingen, 1748, Vorrede, p. 6. 

'Frey, Haller und seine Bedeatung, p. 77. 
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There is, however, another reason why Brockes has not trans- 
lated Thomson's metaphors as such. They are a very brief fig- 
ure of speech which he could easily expand in order to fill out 
his line. He has often taken advantage of this and changed the 
metaphor into a simile or destroyed it by circumlocution as 
Breitinger advised. 

Su. 706 The brown-burned earth, a mass of iron lies. 

das scharf bestrahlte Land, 

Als wie ein fester Klump von Eisen, versengt, verdorrt 

und braun verbrannt, 

Su. 915 Life, a clear, united stream : 

Leben, als wie ein klar vereinter Strom 

Sp. 814 He nods a calm, Er winket, gleich wird alles still. 

Wi. 388 Assembling wolves in torrent-troops descend; 

Sttirzt ein vereinter Schwann von Wolfen, als wie ein wilder 

Strom, herab, 

Brockes has not in all instances changed the metaphor; 
often the same figure of speech is common to both languages and 
in such cases he has rendered the English as literally as possible. 

Sp. 124 and kills the year, und verderbt das Jahr 

Sp. 286 the clouds dropped fatness down, bis dass der 

Wolken giitges Heer die Fettigkeit herunter tropfelt 

In a few cases metaphors are inserted, but not often enough 
to be considered characteristic of Brockes' method of translating. 

Sp. 855 life flows afresh die ganze Sehopfung haucht Gesund- 
heit aus. 

Su. 374 the too resplendent scene das gar zu glanzende Spek- 
takel der Vorwurf ; in so heffgem Funkeln, 

5. Picturesque Expressions. 
Not only in the reproduction of metaphors has Brockes de- 
stroyed picturesque expressions, but he has also reduced others 
to the commonplace. 

Sp. 145 But chief the forest boughs, 

Which dance unnumbered to th' inspiring breeze, 

die von dem selten stillen Weste 
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Bewegten, hin und her geschwenkten und auf-und abge- 

bognen Aeste, 
Su. 364 The very streams look langtiid from afar; 
Die reehten Strohme fliessen langsam, und strohmen gleich- 

sam kiimmerlich, 
In some cases Brockes has substituted for one image another 
similar to the original: 

Su. 955 the fields yet dropping from distress 
Dies bluhmigte Gefilde noch von Thranen feucht, 
Wi. 81 the wanderers of Heaven, der Luft befiederte 
Bewohner, 

6. Allusions and Beeebences. 

Brockes has retained all allusions as he found them in the 
original, whether they were to the classics or to English works. 
Also all references to foreign lands or to England and her heroes 
are retained, although many of these latter must have been un- 
known to Brockes and to bis public, as they had only a local, or 
at most only a national reputation. But no attempt was made 
to shorten even the panegyrics to Thomson's patrons.* 

Examples of allusions which are retained are quite frequent. 

Su. 1019 So stands the statue that enchants the World. 

wie das schone Wunderbild, das die Welt bezaubert. 

Au. 121? from frigid Tempus or Haemus cool, 

Homus Hoh' und Tempe, 

7. Antithesis and Alliteration. 

Thomson was fond of a bold antithesis and in this figure of 
speech he found an apt pupil in Brockes, who not only retained 
all he found in the original but also added others. 

Accustomed to using striking antitheses, it is not surprising 
that he retained the following : 

Sp. 909 fatal joy, fatale Lust 

Sp. 991 charming agonies, die susse Todes-Quaal 

Sp. 992 whose misery delights deren Plag ergetzet. 

'See discussion of Soltau's translation. 
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To the few examples of alliteration with which Thomson 
adorned his Seasons, Brockes rightly paid no attention. With- 
out doubt they were intentional in the original, but there is no 
reason why they should be reproduced in the translation. Thom- 
son does not use them frequently enough for them to be con- 
sidered characteristic of his style and moreover alliteration does 
not play the part in the history of German poetry that it does in 
English. In the Jahreszeiten in general there is no attempt to 
alliterate, such cases as Wi. 221 262 being mere coincidences. 

Adjectives. 

As has already been stated Thomson's use of adjectives is 
wonderful, not only in regard to the great variety and charm of 
his vocabulary, but also in respect to the appropriateness of each 
word to the picture presented. In Spring some 1810 nouns are 
used and of these only 740=40% (among them many abstracts) 
are unmodified. In the other 1,070 or so cases, Thomson has 
used at least one and often two, sometimes three adjectives. In 
the last case it may be that they were inserted merely to fill out 
the line, but still they are so skillfully chosen and so aptly 
placed that they always add to the beauty of the poem. Wurfl 
shows that this tendency to use adjectives is also characteristic 
of Klopstock: 

"Klopstock bestimmt oft das Substantiv durch mehrere 

Adjectiva, oder adjectivisch gebrauchte Participien."* 

Thomson's adjectives well illustrate what Breitinger says of 
that part of speech : "Die Beyworter sind in der Poesie, was die 
Farben in der Mahlerey sind." 9 

Most of Breitinger's examples of adjectives are taken from 
Brockes' works. 

When one considers the immense numbers of adjectives that 
this latter writer was accustomed to use, it is not surprising that 
he has handled Thomson's modifiers so well, 
(a) Characteristic Adjectives: 

8 Wiirfl, Klopst. Sprache, Eerrigs Arehiv, vol. 64, p. 329. 

•Breitinger, Crit. Dichtkunst, p. 246. 
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Although Thomson has used adjectives so frequently, there 
are only a few which recur often enough to be considered char- 
acteristic. These are: aerial, dimply, fleecy, sullen, pensive, 
gelid, livid, and middle. They have been retained in the trans- 
lation with the exception of sullen and in three places, aerial, 
dimply and middle. Livid is rendered trube instead of blait- 
grau or bleifarbig. 

(b) Unusual Adjectives: 

While the adjectives in the Seasons are always appropriate 
they are sometimes unusual and unfamiliar. In such cases 
Brockes has often omitted them or substituted circumlocutions. 

Sp. 550 mazy-running soul, schnelle Seele. 

Sp. 538 painted wing, bunten Eliigel. 

Sp. 256 innumerous, wie Gras auchihre Zahl. 

Sp. 320 gamesome paw, Tatz auf Scherz erpicht. 

Sp. 445 rosy-footed May, holden May. 

Brockes has not sought patiently and arduously for the exact 
equivalent for such expressions. Indeed, it is just in this par- 
ticular, the treatment of adjectives, that the "untranslatable" 
in the Seasons begins. However closely the equivalent adjec- 
tives in the two languages may correspond, they do not coincide 
exactly as regards either their meaning or their history. Nouns 
and verbs can be reproduced without any very great change in 
values, for they are names for particular objects or actions. 
Even abstract nouns refer to more or less definite ideas. But 
the adjective is more a matter of taste and sentiment and its 
value varies with the person using it. Even among poets of the 
same language the feeling for adjectives varies. Hence it is not 
surprising to find discrepancy in their reproduction. Perhaps 
it is because Brockes felt that it was impossible to find exact 
equivalents for these words that he has so often added several 
in the attempt to reproduce the original color. 

(c) Human qualities applied to inanimate objects: 

One class of adjectives is quite chracteristic of Thomson, 
and the manner of using them is rather peculiar. This is the 
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application of adjectives expressing human feelings to objects 
or abstracts. These are, of course, closely connected with per- 
sonification, but in many cases such an adjective is used where 
there is no further attempt to personify. English is quite free 
in the application of such modifiers, and a literal translation of 
many of these expressions would appear strange in German. 
Brockes has therefore omitted many such and in other cases has 
substituted more conventional words for them. Such adjectives 
are not at all characteristic of his own writing, there being but 
few such cases as, ein frohliches Briillen, which is not as bold 
as many of those quoted from Thomson. 
Sp. 595 kind concealment. 
Su. 222 cheerful cottage. 
Au. 392 gentle days, hellen Tages. 
Au. 760 faithful maze, dunklen Labyrinth (102 cases). 
In some cases Brockes has tried to be more faithful to his 
original and has tried to substitute a similar modifier, although 
he has not always selected the best word. 

Sp. 137 the unfaithful fen, der triigliche Morast. 
Su. 602 giddy reign, ziigellose Macht. 
Su. 1077 sober evening, sittsam Abend (65 cases). 
102 examples where this adjective is omitted, 61%. 
65 examples where this adjective is retained and generally 
changed, 39%. 
(d) Verbal Adjectives: 

The verbal adjective or adjective of motion, sound, etc., has 
been used by Thomson most frequently. Among the 1,039 
adjectives in Spring about 260 are verbal (29%), either par- 
ticiples or formed verbs by adding -ive — cutting gale, blazing 
straw, promised fruit, broken clouds, penetrative sun, delusive 
lapse. 

That JOopstock also favored such adjectives is shown by 
Wurfl: "Die grosse Anzahl der participialen Zusammensetz- 
ungen lasst schon erkennen, dass Klopstock die Adjectivformen 
des Verbums gerne gebrauchte." 8 

•"Wurfl, as above, p. 251. 
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These verbal adjectives are very important in the Seasons 
on account of the vivacity and animation which they bestow 
upon the poem. If they are changed or omitted the translation 
must lose greatly in charm and power. But these three forms 
of words are not easily rendered in iambics in German. The 
participles of the strong verbs, which in English have generally 
two syllables and the form x'x, are in German mostly three syl- 
labled x' x x, on account of the case endings, and therefore can- 
not be used in strict iambics. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that Brockes has omitted many of these (40 cases) and 
changed more, either to another adjective (102 cases) or to a 
clause (38 cases). 

Sp. 40 soaring lark, hohe Lerche. 

Sp. 50 softening dews, kuhler Thau. 

Sp. 721 stately-rising, Mit majestatisch-ernstem Anstand und 
sanftem Stolz. 

Sp. 800 inspiring God, Gott, der du allein, was ist und was 
da lebt, beseelst. 

In poems which were not strictly iambic Brockes often 
makes use of this form of adjective. 
Cantaten: 

p. 66 von fliessendem Silber, flammende Strahlen. 

p. 68 das zitternde Glantzen, vergniigende Fallen. 

p. 69 der wallende Fluth. 

Hence it was chiefly the verse form which rendered neces- 
sary the omission of such modifiers. In four ways Brockes has 
been able to retain many of them. 

1. The final syllable receives a secondary accent x'xx". 
Sp. tzirpendes Geschlecht (24 cases). 

This weak e of the last syllable may receive such an accent 
only where it is followed by a weaker syllable. 9 

2. A syllable is omitted in the word, Sp. 487 bluhnden, 907 
betrogne (18 cases). 

3. The final syllable is omitted, Sp. 254 winkend und 
reizend Griin (15 cases), 478 das eilend Auge. 

• Minor, Nhd. Metrik, p. 121. 
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4. The order is inverted and the adjective is placed after 
the noun. Sp. 16 der Schnee geschmolzen, 751 der Hengst, von 
Brunst und Hitze zitternd (14 cases). 

The past participles offer less difficulty and are generally 
retained, especially those of weak verbs. 

Sp. 201 the freshened world, die erfrischte Welt. 

212 well-showered earth, der wohl genetzten Erden (8 cases). 

Summary. 
Verbal adjectives retained 1) 



Past participles 
Adjectives in -ive 



1) 


24 


28% 


2) 


18 


21% 


3) 


15 


18% 


4) 


14 


17% 




8 


9% 




6 


7% 



85 



Verbal adjectives omitted 45 17% 

" " changed to other adjectives 105 38% 

" " " " clause 39 14% 

" retained 85 31% 

274 

The reproduction of the descriptive adjective was not so 
difficult and with these Brockes was more successful, 
(e) Color adjectives: 

Brockes has retained all these adjectives almost without 
exception, as the following table shows : 

Retained, Spring 37 Omitted 7 

" Summer... 45 " 4 

Autumn... 30 " 8 

" Winter.... 25 " 2 

137 87% 21 13% 

Thomson did not limit himself to a single color, but has often 
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in his pictures produced "color chords," 10 as in Sp. 15, white 
snow, livid streams, green mountains, brown forests. This pic- 
ture is rendered in the Jahreszeiten, weissen Schnee, griine 
Gebirge, braune Walder, welke Felder, the latter being substi- 
tuted for livid streams. 

Su. 335 — Green grass, gray hay, brown hay-cocks; here 
Brockes has omitted brown but has retained the others. 

Sp. 490— White snowdrop, yellow crocus, blue violet, pink 
primrose are translated: weisse Schnee-blumen, gelbe Erokos, 
weiss und rote Tausendschone, blaue Veilchen und Krokos. 

Also in Sp. 215 the colors are retained, the broken clouds 
are goldroth, the sun and mist, gelb, and the landscape, gelblich 
griin. In most of the other cases the colors are well rendered. 

In Brockes' poems color adjectives are the most numerous 
class, and Breitinger, in the above mentioned article, has quoted 
them most frequently. 

(f) Form and Size: 

Adjectives of form and size have been reproduced with about 
the same accuracy as the color adjectives. 

Retained, Spring. ... 33 Omitted 13 

Summer... 35 " 15 

Autumn... 36 " 11 

" Winter.... 13 " 5 

117 78% 44 22% 

(g) Sound: 

Thomson was a poet who heard Nature as well as saw her, 

and he heard not only the obvious sounds as, Su. 496, the falling 

water. Wi. 269 the howling storm, Sp. 777, Su. 775, 789, Wi. 

406, 731, the howling beasts of prey, Au. 1160, Wi. 86, 260, the 

lowing cattle and bleating sheep, and Sp. 540, 567, 620, 671, Su. 

515, the singing birds, but also he heard the more imperceptible 

sounds, Su. 279, the insects at noon, Su. 230, the buzzing shade, 

Su. 258, the humming bees, Su. 360, the chirping grasshopper, 

W. 614, the crunch of snow. 

10 W. E. Brown, Color Chords in Thomson's Seasons, Mod. Lang. 
Xotes, May, 1897, p. 141. 
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These sound-words are, for the most part, verbs, and are 
correctly reproduced. The cases where they are used adjectively 
are comparatively few, and as these cases are generally verbal 
adjectives, it is not surprising to find so many omitted. 

Eetained, Spring 11 Omitted 5 

" Summer... 10 " 8 

" Autumn... 11 " 13 

Winter.... 5 " 7 

37 53% 33 47% 

Brockes' poems contain more sound-words than the Seasons 
and, as in the latter work, they are verbal forms. 

Cantates". 

p. 23, ein zwitscherndes Gerausch; p. 54, ein murmelnd 
Pfeiffen ; p. 55, Vogel mit klingenden Kehlen ; p. 55, Wellen in 
rauschenden Bachen; p. 55, der lispelnden Winde; p. 49, das 
rauschende Wallen. The adjectives added by Brockes (cf. p. 
37 ) , when divided into these categories, may be tabulated thus : 

External appearance 36 21% 

Human qualities 45 25% 

Color 23 13% 

Form and size 23 13% 

Sound 2 1% 

Present participle 22 12% 

Past participle 26 15% 

(h) Different words reproduced by the same word: 

Brockes has been accused of always using the same word to 
translate various adjectives, thereby making his Jahreszeiten 
monotonous. In general this criticism is not justified, although 
he has several favorite words which he repeats often. The 
criticism would be well founded if Brockes had used many words 
as he has rege, by which he renders : vivifying, moving, stream- 
ing, constant, soaring, active, high, inspiring, fluctuating, float- 
ing, quivering, tedded, living, wavering, mingling, wheeling, 
raised, festive, never-ceasing, illusive, restless, etc. Moreover, 
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rege is added in some 15 cases. Erhitzt is used to translate 
aspiring, warm, fired, and flaming; staff elweise is used several 
times for gradual, by degrees, from step to step ; and gemach is 
used to fill out lines. 

Sp. 854 Hebt die Krankheit ihr schweres Haupt gemach, 
gemach empor. 

Sp. 861 Es wirkt die Liebe der Natur gemach, gemach. 

The word "or" has been rendered wie oder (17 times), wie 
oder auch (12), wie oder wenn (3), wie oder wenn wo (2). 

At the time Broekes was making his translation the word 
rege was a favorite with him. In the seventh volume of Ird. 
Verg. (1743) it is used as a noun, in verbal forms and repeatedly 
as an adjective modifying nouns of all sorts, p. 105, durch ihr 
wechselnd Eegen; p. 195, ein heftiges Eegen; p. 175, indem es 
sich regte; p. 201, alles, was sich reget; p. 61, die gahrende 
Krafte sich regen; pp. 25, 28, 163, rege Kraft; p. 10, 
voll regen Blitze ; 28, durch rege Strahlen ; 92, im regen Schim- 
mer; 88, 103, die regen Berge; 62, rege Krystallen; p. 35, die 
rege Schaar ; p. 51, welch ein reges Gedrange ; p. 126, In stillen 
und doch regen Ziigen; p. 109, die rege Flache der Wellen; 118, 
von der regen See; 123, vom regen Wasser; p. 47, der rege 
Hauch; p. 62, der rege Widerhall; p. 114, mit regem Zahn; 
p. 115, mit dem regen Schweif ; 118, rege Fliichtigkeit. 

This word is also found in the first volume of Ird. "Verg. 
(1721), p. 12, ein reger Schatte; wie das zarte Gras sich reget; 
pp. 13, 38, die Luft sich sanfte reget. 

Staff elweise seems to be a rare word in Broekes' works. I 
have found only one case where it was used : Cantaten, p. 106 — 
Man hort — ein — betaubend Schallen, 
Becht Staffelweis, herunter fallen. 
Gemach is used more frequently. 

Cantaten, p. 45: 
Es senckt sich des Himmels Schatz gemach hernieder. 
Ird. Verg. I, p. 44, Durch stille Kraft gemach an manchen 

zerstiickt, 
Vol. VII, p. 55, bald saust er heftig, bald gemach ; 
p. 180, der Dammerung annoch schwaches Glantzen, 
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Sich mit den duncklen Schatten mischen und sie gemach, gemach 

besiegen. 
10. Substitution of One Paet of Speech for Another. 
Brockes has made other word changes in his Jahreszeiten 
which have more or less effect on the style, namely, the substi- 
tution of one part of speech for another. Sometimes this may 
be an advantage, more often it is apt to be detrimental. If by 
such change an author can bring out the thought more clearly, 
there can be no more objection than in the case of altering the 
syntax where the construction used in the original is unknown 
in the language of the translation. 11 

(a) Adjective to Noun. 

The most frequent cases of such change occurs in the ren- 
dering of an adjective by a noun. 

Sp. 377, from clear to cloudy, moist to dry, and hot to cold ; 
da sich Licht and Nebel, und Nass und Trocken, Heiss und 
ELalt — waezen : 
Wi. 436 the poetic shade, in der Dichter Schatten (140 cases). 

(b) Noun to Adjective: 

Less frequently Brockes has reversed the process and ren- 
dered a noun by an adjective. Sp. 195 promised sweetness, 
siissen Begen; Sp. 201 in large effusion, in reeht verschwender- 
ischem Ausguss (45 cases). 

In some few cases there has been a mutual exchange : Sp. 352 
thoughtless fury, die rasend, TJnbesonnenheit. Sp. 657 lusciouus 
wildness, wilden Beichthum, Wi. 394 murdering savages, wilden 
Morder (13 cases). 

(c) Verb to Noun: 

Su. 140 war flames on the day, Krieges-flammen, Su. 279 
echoes the surface, man horet manchen Wiederhall; Au. 19 to 
grace, inspire and dignify her song, mog, Anmuth, Wiird, und 
Ehre bringen (20 cases) . 

(d) Noun to Verb: 

Su. 1039 the kind refresher of the summer-heats, da sie uns 
in Sommer-hitz, erfrischt; Au. 47 Baiser of human kind, Der du 
u Tolman, p. 61. 
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das menschliche Geschlecht erhohest, leitest und verbesserst (27 
cases). 

(e) Adjective to Verb: 

Su. 737 infant train agast, and trembling, seine Kinderchen 
bestiirtzt, erschrecken, zagen, zittern, beben. Au. 714 sweeps 
the fishy shore, zuweilen sieht man sie fischen (5 cases). 

(f) Verb to Adjective: 

Su. 43 Cancer reddens, der Krebs rohtend, gluhet; Su. 590 
in which he conquered, and in which he bled, worinn er blutig 
starb ; Au. 756 the waters — clear and sweeten as they soak along, 
das Wasser — endlieh klar und suss erscheinet (14 cases). 

(g) Adverb to Noun: 

Sp. 979 he wanders waste, er wandert durch ode Wiisten; Su. 
168 joys wildly, freuen sich ins Wilde; Su. 514 deep in the 
thicket, in die Tiefe des Waldes ; Wi. 576 diffused immense, ins 
TJnmassige verbreitet. 
(h) Adjective to Adverb : 

Sp. 388 from the nightly fold, nachtlich aus den Hiirden. 
(i) Adverb to Verb: 

Sp. 640 stealthily aside, stiehlt sich; Su. 837 silence reigns 
Dread, Schweigen herrscht und schrecket. 

MoRTOir Collins Stewart. 
Union College. 

(To be Continued.) 



